MEDIEVAL   KINGSHIP

emphasised above all other things personal freedom. Lacking the logical
outlook of the Normans, they often allowed ideals to obscure realities. In
battle they fought with a grim ferocity which helped in some measure to make
good deficiencies of leadership and equipment; and if they neither asked from,
nor gave quarter to, their enemies they knew none of the Norman refinements
of cruelty, and were more consistently clement than the people of the duchy.
It would be idle to suggest that these Anglo-Saxons were strictly speaking a
religious people, or that they gave great encouragement to learning; but religion
was at least accepted cheerfully as a necessary ingredient of life, and scholars
were assured of a hospitable reception in England,

Anglo-Saxon England experienced a subtle Norman Conquest during the
reign of Edward Confessor (1042-1066). Brought up in the ducal court of
Normandy, this saintly monarch had not only assimilated, but also had a sincere
affection for Norman ideas and customs; and it was natural enough that he
should seek to introduce them into England when he was called upon to rule
over the land. Normans thronged his court, and were insinuated into English
life, receiving lands or benefices. Anglo-Saxon insularity reacted against this
Normanisation, and the nationalist cause was ably championed by Godwine,
the first subject of the kingdom, and his warlike sons. This was but the prelude
to a more lasting and deadlier struggle, which was only terminated when Norman
and Anglo-Saxon were merged into one people.

IN THE SPRING of 1027 there rode towards Falaise a handsome youth of
eighteen; he was Robert, Count of the Hiemois, the son of Richard L, Duke
of Normandy. As he rode up to the town he saw a young girl, according to
one account, washing the family linen in a little prill, according to another,
dancing in the fields- She was Arlette, the daughter of a simple tanner of
Falaise. The young count sent for her, and she was attached to his household :
nine months later she bore him a sturdy son. By his father the baby was
named William; by the proud barons of Normandy itie Bastard; and by his
contemporaries he was known to the end of his life as William the Bastard.

When the baby was less than a year old his father became Duke of Normandy,
and, as it happened, initiated one of the most brilliant periods in the duchy's
history. Duke Robert, called both the Magnificent and the Devil, ruled his
reckless vassals with a heavy hand ; he checked the acquisitiveness of turbulent
neighbours, and gave Normandy peace and prosperity, In 1034, however,
he decided to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and at a great council
of his barons at Fecamp named William as his heir. The barons murmured
dangerously. To entrust the fortunes of the duchy to the care of a seven-years-
old boy seemed to some an act of political madness: to foist upon a proud people
a bastard was regarded by others as a gross insult. But Robert was not to be